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DR. BOLTON 

DELIVERS AN INTERESTING LEC- 
TURE TO SCIENTIFIC 
STUDENTS. 


An Entertaining Report of the 
Lecture , “ Chemical Books 
and llow .to Use 
Them 

Dr. Henry Carrington Bolton, 
author of “A Select Bibliography of 
Chemistry, 1492-1892,” the standard 
work of the world, delivered an ex- 
tremely interesting and instructive 
address on the 23d inst. before a 
large body of students of the sci- 
entific school. Students were in- 
formed that they were “expected” to 
attend a lecture by Dr. Bolton, en- 
titled “Chemical Books and How to 
Use Them; With Notes on Index- 
ing,” a subject which promised to 
be as devoid of interest as a hen is 
of teeth and as dry as a Schweitzer 
sandwich, unaccompanied by a con- 
centrated solution of fermented barley 
and hops. But the poster read “ex- 
pected,” which is simply an euphone- 
ous synonym for “compelled” in Uni- 
versity parlance, and consequently a 
large body of students was in attend- 
ance. Nevertheless, in view of the fact 
that the University was supposed to 
be closed, students felt that Professor 
Munroe was causing class-room 
work to linger in the lap of the 
holidays, and entered the lecture 
hall with a slow step and an ear 
eagerly turned toward the street for 
the characteristic bray of the Christ- 
mas horn that brings to every stu- 
dent a smile of recollection of days 
not long passed when the tin horn 
played as important a part at Christ- 
mas as the stocking hung near the 
chimney. 

This feeling was soon forgotten, 
however, when Dr. Bolton began his 
interesting and instructive address, 
which should have been heard by 
every student in the scientific school. 
Dr. Bolton is a little man, with a 
heavy beard, but not too heavy to 
hide a mirth-provoking mouth, a 
bright sparkling eye, full of kind- 
ness, and a merry twinkle that 
would do justice to Mr. S. Claus 
himself. Long before he had com- 
pleted his lecture he was pronounced 
by the chemical students “a concen- 
trated solution of knowledge charged 
with wit.” In the presence of stu- 
dents the former is readily precipi- 


tated into large, beautifully clear 
crystals, and the latter effervesces 1 
constantly during reaction. 

Dr. Bolton stated that no less than 
25,000 books on chemistry had been 
published, and 430 serials during the 
last four hundred years, to say 
nothing of the innumerable pam- 
phlets, essays, bibliographies, theses, 
etc., and that the great increase of 


these books during the last century 
was attributable to the natural 
growth of the science and to the in- 
creasing tendency to specialize. 
“There is no branch of scientific lit- 
erature,” he remarked, “in which 
books depreciate so rapidly in value 
1 as those on physics and chemistry. 
The discovery of Argon, for instance, 
had necessitated the rewriting of all 
chemical text-books on a subject of 


such fundamental importance as the 
composition of the atmosphere.” 
Therefore, only the newest books 
can, as a rule, be recommended to 
students. 

Dr. Bolton then distributed a 
small pamphlet, which he stated had 
been especially printed for the use 
of the students of Columbian Uni- 
versity, showing the proper arrange- 


ment of chemical books. He re- 
marked that he was afraid to offer 
this book to Columbian students in 
the presence of Professor Munroe 
because it contained no word about 
“high explosives,” but he added, 
“you will have to study chemistry a 
long time before you will come to 
high explosives,” and then paid Pro- 
fessor Munroe a high tribute for his 
work in high explosives, stating that 


he was the acknowledged expert of 
the United States on this subject. 
Of the 25,000 books that have been 
published on chemistry, Dr. Bolton 
heartily recommended that every 
student interested in science read 
Johnston’s “Chemistry of Common 
Life” and Prof. Josiah P. Cook’s 
“New Chemistry,” which bears the 
same relation to chemistry that Vic- 
tor Hugo’s “Les Miserables” does to 
the field of fiction; Liebig’s “Famil- 
iar Letters on Chemistry” (a work 
published as far back as 1851, and 
while very ancient was an epoch 
making work and as far as it goes 
is still good); F. P. Venable’s “Short 
History of Chemistry” (pronounced 
as without an equal); and also, as 
extremely interesting to students of 
the scientific school, Liebig’s “Auto- 
biographical Sketch.” 

Dr. Bolton next spoke with refer- 
ence to his “notes on indexing,” and 
laid down some excellent advice to 
all students whose misfortune it is 
to be compelled to furnish a thesis 
and bibliography for a degree. At 
the outset he called particular atten- 
tion to the terms catalogues, bibli- 
ographies, and indexes, which he 
stated are often used as if they were 
synonyms or as if they were inter- 
changeable. This he regarded as 
unfortunate, believing that each has 
a definite significance which should 
be recognized. “A catalogue,” he 
stated, “is a list of books on all sub- 
jects in a certain locality or collec- 
tion; a bibliography is a list of the 
books on a given subject without re- 
gard to position, and an index is a 
systematically arranged list of papers 
and researches on a definite topic 
contained in books and serials 
with reference to the same.” 

As Dr- Bolton is the acknowledged 
authority of this country, and prob- 
ably of the world, on the subject of 
chemical bibliographies his remarks 
as to the methods pursued by him- 
self, resulting from years of experi- 
ence, were extremely interesting. 

In conclusion he recommended 
bibliographical research in American 
universities. Students would re- 
ceive training in accuracy in making 
investigations; it would encourage a 
disposition to give credit to early 
workers in the same field as others, 
and it would tend to enlarge their 
views as to the immense domain of 
chemical literature, and development 
and publication of early works in 
chemistry which busy workers in 
the laboratory are rarely able to look 


Columbian's New Year pauses to pay tribute to the revered lead- 
er’s memory . 

CUT LOANED BY PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIET OF WASHINGTON. 



He watched the Columbian branch sprout and grotv until a 
healthy tree , with sturdy limbs reaching to every quarter 
from which the wind doth blow, stood a monument to his 
genius and enthusiasm. A kindly, cultured, chivalrous man 
“ in many tongues he sought the thoughts of men.” 
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up. Lord Rayleigh, presiding at the 
Montreal meeting of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science in 1884, said : “By a fiction 
as remarkable as any to be found in 
law, what has once been published, 
even though it be in the Russian 
language, is usually spoken of as 
‘known,’ and it is often forgotten 
that the rediscovery in the library 
may be a more difficult and uncer- 
tain process than the first discovery 
in the laboratory. ” 


XHniverstt^ IRews. 


The members of the foot ball team 
are requested to meet at St alee’ s 
photograph gall eryMon day after noon 
at 2:30, to have a negative made for 
Call illustration. 

Academy . 

If Prof. Jackson does not believe 
that there is a warm place for him 
among the Academy boys it is cer- 
tainly not their fault, as they tried 
to show it when they greeted him 
at his interesting lecture last Friday 
on “Switzerland.” 

Last Monday the graduating class 
of ’96 met to elect officers. The 
results were as follows: Treasurer, 
M. E. Dow, secretary, F. N. Everett, 
president, M. F. Lanza. On Friday 
the class met again and admitted, 
besides the graduates, Messrs. Cum- 
mings, Dow, Everett, Fugitt, Gwynn, 
Holmead, Lanza, Owens, Spear, W. 
Sterrett and Weaver— also all those 
who take one or more studies in the 
Senior Class. This • determines 
Bacon, Bell, Biscoe, Bittinger, Cab- 
rera, Caldwell, Chittenden, Gana, 
Greenlaw, Lindsey, Morgan, Ritchie, 
Rittenour and Van Auken as mem- 
bers. Enthusiasm for the new year 
prevails all around. 

Gasquet di Zerega has lately had 
some throat trouble, but was lively 
enough to tell Prof. Pyne the other 
day that the whole school couldn’t 
put him out, and many believe it. 

A propos of the professor it is 
only justice to observe that he was 
misquoted in this column last week. 
The statement was turned round. 
The professor really was strongly in 
favor of a holiday, as he thought 
the boys deserved it. 

Oscar Mechlin and Quirof Harlan, 
former “ Prep ” boys, have been seen 
at the Academy lately. 

With the new year there will be 
several changes for the better in the 
building. We expect some new 
blackboards, and over the door the 
historic legend, which has given such 
a name to the school and to many 
boys, will probably be removed and 
“ Academy ” substituted. 


Law School. 

Fred Dennett, law, ’94, in the 
Senate reorganization will be clerk 
to the Committee on Library of the 
Senate. This is one of the good 
places of that body, and Columbian 
congratulates the ex-representative 
of the Dakota General Assembly on 
his luck. 

Columbian Law School has reason 
to be proud of Dennett in another 
direction, for he has recently received 
notice that he passed the District bar 
examination at the top of the list, 
making an average of 84^ out of a 
possible 90 points. The class of ’94, 
to which he belonged, has done well 
in the bar tests, for in the June ex- 
amination R. L. Russell, naval officer* 
now cruising around the world on 
one of the Government war vessels, 
got the best average in the class. 

The Richmond, Va., Times has 
this relative to a member of the law 
class of ’94, who was president of his 
class. 

Mr. Malcolm A. Coles, the delegate 
from Northumberland, is a member 
of the opposition. He defeated Mr. 
Benjamin Chambers, the chairman 
of the Democratic party, of that 
county. Mr. Coles is pledged to se- 
curing a better election, and won his 
seat on that issue. He is one of the 
most promising politicians in the 
State, and his friends predict that he 
will be heard from some day. 

Leaving college, Mr. Coles joined 
the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic survey, spending several years 
in this service. He then went to 
Washington and studied law, grad- 
uated, and returned to his old home, 
in Northumberland, where he entered 
politics last fall. Rumor says that 
he is soon to wed the charming 
daughter of one of Virginia’s most- 
distinguished lawyers. 

Frank T. Geutsch of the Post- 
graduates, who is a clerk in the 
Pension office, has been promoted. 

C. C. Wells of the law school has 
the sympathy of his fellow students, 
in the loss of his mother, who passed 
away at her Iowa home last week. 
Press of work and the long distance 
prevented Mr. Wells attending the 
funeral, and as a result the new 
year does not bring the same joy to 
his breast that it does to other Col- 
umbians. 

J. W. Gardner, law, is receiving 
the congratulations on being ap- 
pointed private secretary to Repre- 
sentative Griswold of Pennsylvania. 

Addison T. Smith, law ’95, has 
fallen into a good berth in the Senate 
reorganization. He has been made 
clerk to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, Senator Shoup, chairman. 

It pays $2,240, and the supposition of 
cigars in addition. 


PRIZE WINNERS 

If ho Gained Distinction in the 
J une Contest of 
1S95. 


A GALAXY OF LEGAL LIGHTS. 

The friends of Columbian Univer- 
sity have materially strengthened 
the University’s influence by giving 
a number of prizes i n the form of 
moneys and medals to be contested 
for in various departments. To the 
man or woman of studious tastes 
.the incentive for hard work is double, 
for in addition to the knowledge 
acquired there comes the chance to 
pit brain against brain and stand to 
win a prize and accompanying honor 
in some contest. The history of the 
work and the personnel of the stu- 
dents who have this secured recogni- 
tion in the past shows that the 
honors have been hotly contested 
for, and the records made will com- 
pare favorably with similiar work in 
any institution of this country. At no 
time has the prize gone begging nor 
have indifferent productions been 
rewarded. The spirit of emulation 
is rife in the college halls, and a 
diploma from Columbian is worth 
what the inscription on the face of 
the parchment declares it to be worth. 

The year eighteen hundred and 
ninety-five had a full quoto of tal- 
ented students struggling for recog- 
nition at the hands of the faculty. 
In some of the fields the contests 
were close, and the successful ones 
were only determined upon after 
much deliberation by those in power. 

In the Law School this was partic- 
ularly true. The two most impor- 
tant prizes awarded in this depart- 
ment are the Parker prize, founded 
by Myron M. Parker Esq., amounting 
to One Hundred dollars, and the 
Britton prize of fifty dollars, founded 
by Alexander T. Britton, Esq., of 
the District. The first of these is 
awarded to the student passing the 
best examination for the degree of 
bachelor of laws, and the second to 
the one passing the best examination 
for the degree of master of laws. 

The lucky contestant for the 
Parker prize is a Washington boy, 
Edgar H. May, born here in the 
District in the year I873. Some 



men are born with studious habits 
andothers acquire them, but they are 
thrust on no one. May works be- 
cause he way born that way. He 
completed the course of instruction 
at the Washington public schools 
graduating from the High school in 
June, 1890. He entered the law 
department of the University in 
October, ’93, and was a “grind” 
from the start. He is modest and 
unassuming, liked by his fellows and 
tremendously in earnest in whatever 
he undertakes. It was the unani- 
mous sentiment of the class of ’95 
that in awarding him the Parker 
prize, thoroughness, application and 
a well-grounded knowledge of the 
law had received fitting recognition. 

James Mcllvaine Gray carried 
away the Britton prize of the Post- 
graduate course, and in doing so 
simply kept up the record he inagu- 



rated since he first started into the 
business of acquiring knowledge. A 
brief glance at his life will convince 
anyone that nature has been kind to 
him in the way of natural gifts. As 
they say in the Kentucky horse 
country he is “ bred right.” Penn- 
sylvania has the honor of being his 
birth place, and his ancestry shows 
a cross of Scotch and German. Can 
anyone beat a Pennsylvania Dutch- 
| man for work? At an early age our 
subject went to Nebraska, where the 
most of his schooling was received. 
He graduated from the Alma, Ne- 
braska High School as valedictorian 
and entered Columbian law school 
in January, ’93, getting his L. L. B. 
degree in ’94, and his L. L. M. in ’95. 
In ’94 he captured the Parker prize, 
in a class of eighty-five members; 
first Essay prize of forty dollars, 
Lowdermilk prize, law books, for 
the best legal essay, and his general 
average was the best of his class. 
This same year he represented his 
class on the Prize Debate, and so 
well satisfied were they with his 
argument that he was again chosen 
to represent them, with one exception 
the only man in the history of the 
law school thus honored. Mr. Gray 
is now practicing before the Wash- 
ington bar, and is preparing a work 
on fraudulent conveyances that will 
be published in February. He is a 
pronounced Republican, has mixed 
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some in politics; was employed by 
the National Republican Committee, 
in 1892 and since then has held a 
clerkshipin the Interior department. 
He is utterly fearless in the advocacy 
of his ideas and shines with remark 
able clearness when opposing factions 
clash. 

One of the contestants in the an- 
nual prize debate last June was a 
middle-statured man whose brain 
outweighs his hair a thousand to one. 
In debate his bearing is judicial and 
his style logical. His sentences are 
often epigrammatic, and he coins a 
word or a phrase whenever the oc- 
casion seems to demand it. The 
judges were impressed with his argu- 
ment and Harry C. Evans, of Iowa, 
was finally declared the rightful 
holder of the first place in the debate. 

Mr. Evans at present is a chief of 
department in the office of the Sec- 
ond Auditor of the Treasury, but he 
grew up in Iowa, and by profession 
is a newspaper man. He has been 
guilty of all the tasks assigned to a 



pencil shover’s lot, from inking 
presses to writing heavy leaders on 
international complications. At the 
University he has shown a marked 
tendency toward earning class hon- 
ors. He was the historian and editor 
of the class-book of the class of ’95, 
and with the able assistance of Addi- 
son T. Smith, ’95, he compiled a 
biographical work that is treasured 
by every man fortunate enough to 
possess one. 

When the present post graduate 
class organized he was almost unan- 
imously elected president, an honor 
that by reason of his executive ability 
and class service he was richly enti- 
tled. Harry C. Evans is a Jeffersonian 
Democrat of conservative type, sim- 
ple and honest of nature, with an 
infinite appetite for learning and 
telling good stories. He enjoys the 
confidence and esteem of the faculty 
and gives every indication of making 
a “go” of it when it once actively 
enters the practice. 

The same committee of judges de- 
clared J. Martin Scranage, a citizen of 
West Virginia, rightfully entitled to 
the second prize in the debate. Mr. 
Scranage is of American parentage, 
born at Bootlesville, W. Va., where 
his common school education was re- 


ceived. He afterwards attended the 
State Normal School at Fairmount, 
that State. In July, ’94, he received 
an appointment in the Geolagical 
Survey, and soon afterwards entered 



Columbian Law School. He imme- 
diately sprang into prominence as an 
active debater, the possessor of a 
strong vocabulary, with a plentiful 
stock of ideas to enforce positions he 
assumes. He won the esteem of his 
class and was chosen,' with Orin 
Patterson of Missouri, to represent 
them in the prize debate. His effort 
was an able one, and his supporters 
pronounced him a sure winner. He 
talks readily and plausibly, and has 
an affable, generous manner that 
makes and holds friends. 

The First Prize Essay was the 
honor borne by Adolph Monelle 
Sayre. He was born in New Jersey, 
but has spent most of his life in 
Washington. His education so far 
has been mostly obtained from the 
departments of Columbian. In the 
preparatory department he captured 
the Montague Latin medal, the 
Roome Greek medal and the Lodge 
French medal. He soon after en- 
tered the law department, where he 
took an active part in everything 
that pertained to the advancement 
of Columbian. He represented the 
law school on the intercollegiate 
debate with Georgetown, and won 
distinction for the scholarly and 
vigorous argument he delivered on 
that occasion. He possesses an un- 
usually retentive mind and for so 
young a man has made a wonderful 
advance into the fields that are 
looked upon as the peculiar property 
of the savant and the literati. Mr. 
Sayre is now pursuing his studies at 
Harvard. 

Arthur F. Cosby, winner of the 
second essay prize ($30) is a District 
boy, who, after an education at 
Washington schools, went to Har- 
vard, where he got his A. B. degree 
in ’94. He was a thorough student, 
two prominent characteristics being 
glistening pinc-ne { and a pair of 
square, muscular shoulders. He de- 
veloped at an early age a strong pro- 
pensity for paying attention to his 
own business and letting other peo- 
ple pay attention to their business. 
His essay was marked by care in 


detail and conclusion, and was a 
production that, in the minds of the 
judges, deserved special note and 
commendation. 

Andrew Y. Bradley, the winner of 
the third essay prize ($20), is another 
son of the District. His biography 
shows that he celebrates September 
21, 1873, as his birth-day, and that 
the most of his education has been 
received at Columbian University. 
He holds a position in the clerk’s 
office of the Supreme Court of the 
District. Mr. Bradley possesses a 
studious and artistic temperament, 
and can enlarge upon special traverse 
and play the piano equally well. 
Regarding the prize he won, he is 
disposed to wax facitions. His sub- 
ject was “Contributory Negligence,” 
and he holds that the judges allowed 
him recognition solely because he 
failed to agree with the decisions of 
the Supreme Court in his conclu- 
siods. 

Despite the depreciating manner in 
which he discusses his legal thesis, the 
treatment that he accorded the sub- 
ject satisfied the committee and he 
was named an honor man. 

THE FIRST SUIT. 

u 0h, maiden fair, why wilt thou 
Not hear my ardent plea ? ” 

The suitor argued specially, 

Upon his bended knees. 

The maiden’s replication came, 

In accents soft and low, 

As she turned her eyes upon him— 
And winked her Trilby toe. 


Academy \ 25 , sirs Si $i.«o 


Wed. and Sat. Mats. 25c and 50c. Reserved. 


THE PEERLESS 


5AND0W 


AND THE NEW 


TR0CADER0 VAUDEVILLES 

Including the Famous 

JORDAN FAfllLY 

(of five) of Aerialists. 

NEXT I Wm. Barry, in “A RISING GENER- 
WEEK | ATION.” 


MEW NATIONAL THEATRE. 

Every Evening, Wed. and Sat. Mats. 


GEORGE EDWARDS’ COMIC OPERA 
COMPANY. 


From the Lyric Theatre, London. 


Presenting W. S. Gilbert’s (author of “The 
Mikado,” “Pinafore,” etc.) greatest success, 



TO GREAT ARTISTS TO 


Regular Theatre Prices. 

No Increase. 

Next I George Edwards’ Gaiety Theatre, Lon- 
Week f don. Company, in “The Shop Girl.” 


Parker, Bridget & Co... 


“Nay, nay, Pauline, it can not be, 
Until to me you prove, 

That you have sufficient practice 
To substantiate your love. 


“When you have an income, 

Of, at least ten thousand say, 
Then I’ll join issue with you, 

And promptly name the day. 

C. K. M. 


In Lore With Her Wheel. 

Miss Della Fox, whose blue eyes 
are filling the chappies’ souls with 
anguish at the National this week, is 
not only a success as a dainty queen 
of opera bouffe, but in addition, she 
makes some pretentions in athletics. 
She is quite a success on the bicycle, 
having started this pleasure to reduce 
avoirdupois. Her wheel is a Colum- 
bia, and she takes as much pride in 
it as other stars do their diamonds 

CAIvL 



things by their right 
name. Our overcoats 
[ are as much tailor-made 
J garments as tho’ you 
1 went to a custom shop 
and paid double. They 
are made right — of the 
j right materials, and fit. 
^ ' That’s all a custom coat 
will be. 


t rt I III! 

- SAKS & COMPANY - 


Pa. Ave. and 7th St — “Saks’ Corner.” 


Modern Clothiers 


ATHLETIC GOODS A SPECIALTY 


FOOT BALL- 

BASE ball 

and BASKET BALL 
- UNIFORM 
A SPECIALTY 

3 1 5 7tb Street N. W. 


The of 

LUjcUpy.... 

Is the apt description constituting 
the verdict of all who have used 



FOR SHAiZING. 

— As a curative and preventative of — 
— roughness, redness, eruptions, etc., it — 
— has stood a test of twenty-five years — 
— and the demand hasn’t stopped grow — 
— ing. 

IN YOUR PURSUIT OFTHE SHEEP'S SKIN 
D ON'T FORGET YOUR OWN. 
see MERTZ ABOUT IT. 

COR . F and 11th. 
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THE VISION OF WAR. 

TT is the belief of the optimist that 
1 the last great war of the world has 
taken place. The conservative hopes 
this is true, although he is inclined 
to doubt the assertion when he notes 
the constant preparation for hostili- 
ties among the great powers of 
Europe. 

Considering her isolated position 
it would seem that the chances of 
the United States being drawn into 
a great struggle are small indeed, 
and yet the present situation of 
affairs does not make such a condi- 
tion impossible. The Venezuelan 
matter has developed ugly phases. 
It is true that a majority of the 
statesmen versed in international 
complications, see no cause for alarm 
in the present situation. They hold 
that the Commission, which the 
President is to appoint, will carefully 
investigate the dispute, report a solu- 
tion, which with some modifications 
Great Britian will undoubtedly ac- 
cept and the United States will 
emphasize its dignity and power and 
the Monroe Doctrine will again be 
affirmed. 

This looks plain and easy enough 
and certainly is a consumation de- 
voutly to be wished, but suppose 
England refuses to admit our right 
to interfere. What then ? The pro- 
gram is quite as easy to predict, 
but the results are not as pleasant 
to contemplate. It would mean 
ome sharp correspondence between 


the premiers of both countries, fol- 
lowed by cablegrams to ironclads to 
hurry to the home ports, and then 
the inevitable declaration of war. 
Nations have thrown out armed 
lines on less pretexts than this. 

War would mean horror, gloom, 
debt and interminable rows of little 
green mounds. It would mean 
passions that generations to come 
would supply with fuel. It would 
mean a check to progress and civili- 
zation that a century of hard work 
would not efface. But it settles 
matter ut dispute beyond point of 
controversy. The arbitrament of 
arms is secured in the costliest tribu- 
nal of the world, but from its judg- 
ment there is no appeal, and the 
position we hold to-day is the result 
of the decisions of that blood-stained 
court. 

No honest, conservative citizen 
ever raises the cry for war, except in 
denier resort. In the present situa- 
tion it is the last argument to be 
considered. But should every expe- 
dient known to the diplomatic world 
fail in securing the proper recogni- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine and war 
stare us in the face, we have faith 
to believe that the Republic will 
gird herself for conflct with the same 
lofty courage and splendid vigor that 
marked her sons in the struggles of 
the past. 


A NEW TtANIEL. 

A MONG the college publications 
of the District is one entitled 
The Howard Standard. It is devoted 
primarily to the dissemination of the 
thoughts and convictions of Rev. J. 
E. Rankin, president of Howard Uni- 
versity, and iiicidentaly it tells of the 
achievments of the school and its 
alumni. The issue of December, 
1895, contains as feature articles, Dr. 
Rankin’s Baccalaureate address of 
last year, some very clever Scotch 
dialect poetry, with his initials af- 
fixed, and an editorial which he in- 
spired, on the Columbian inaugura- 
tion ceremonies at Convention Hall, 
November 15, last. 

In this last the good doctor waxes 
wroth at what he is pleased to call 
the “disorderly cheering” of the 
students. He claims that they liter- 
ally gave President Whitman “Hail 
Columbia, ” and the expression, 
“And Satin came also,” seemed to 
be true. He regrets that learned 
men should be insulted and people 
disgusted by unseemly actions. 

It was, no doubt, a revelation to 
the Standard’s editor, this tremend- 
ous concourse of people with their 
wonderful good will for Columbian. 
It was hard to handle such a gather- 
ing as smaller ones are handled. ' 


There was not an ill-natured person 
present, and every student that took 
part had just as high esteem for the 
prominent speakers present as How- 
ard’s president himself. But some- 
times human nature lets itself out, 
long pent-up feelings find expres- 
sion, and the followers of the Orange 
and the Blue on this occasion were 
up in a blue ether of excitement. 
Men who have watched the great 
national political conventions of the 
last decade have always been im- 
pressed by the animal spirits that 
seem to control the auditoriums. 
One of the greatest orators in this 
country stood helpless in the presence 
of a popular demonstration at one of 
them. He was broad enough to see 
that it meant no reflection upon him, 
and in an interview said there are 
periods when, humanity seems mad 
with the spirit of the hour. The 
Doctor may term them “ barbarous 
yells” if he thinks it wise, but in the 
calm aftermath we know that these 
same despised yells, burst forth from 
human throats at the prospect of 
another forward swing of the pen- 
dulum. 

On the evening in question six 
thousand people had heard the 
trump of Columbia’s glory sounded, 
and a swirl of enthusiasm and pop- 
ular joy greeted the gladsome sound. 
No institution south of the New 
England States has ever had such a 
gathering in its honor, and no insti- 
tution’s followers ever responded so 
willingly and unanimously to the 
order, “Advance.” 

But the Standard goes further 
and passes judgment on President 
Whitman’s address. This would 
seem a proper course for any college 
publication that might feel it had 
the qualifications to do so. But in 
this instance the question of taste 
and tact enters into the matter. This 
editorial writer is himself a president 
of an institution of learning. He is 
called upon at times to address public 
bodies, and so he might with pro- 
priety have thrown aside the cloak 
of the critic and possibly omitted the 
sentence in which, referring to the 
address, he says: “In style it lacked 
variety, being almost exclusively of 
short epigrammatic utterances, all 
of them well conceived, some of them 
witty, some of them brilliant. There 
were no great impressive periods, 
but the composition was a mosaic of 
beautiful forms, which left a pleas- 
ant and wholesome impression, etc.” 

It is a delicate matter for one 
worker to criticize another in the 
same field of labor. Every man 
has his own style of address. If he 
marks it with his personality and 
shows a distinction to follow 


the directions of the rhetoric 
and other text books on style 
in composition the more apt he 
is to find weight and favor with the 
public. Ex-Senator Evarts indulged 
in long sentences, rounded periods, 
and filled the Senate galleries. Ex- 
Senator Ingalls was epigrammatic, 
and a phrase coiner of remarkable 
ability. Neither followed stereotyped 
lines and both made wonderful repu- 
tations as speakers. Their produc- 
tions may not have suited the critics 
but they did the people. But in this 
instance, as we said in the beginning, 

The Standard’s criticism resolves 
itself into a question of taste and 
tact. 

The article as a whole may be pro- 
nounced fair, except that it is sickbed 
o’r with the green cast of doubt. 
It shows an undercurrent that damns 
with faint praise, and to that we 
object. 

“ ’Tis a strange world, my mas- 
ters,” and stranger still it seems since 
this new Daniel has come to judg- 
ment. 



Late Wednesday evening the 
President announced the commission 
to investigate the Venezuelan con- 
troversy. At the head of the list is 
the name of Justice David J. Brewer, 
whom all Columbians delight to 
i honor. 

No worthier appointment could 
have been made. Calm, learned, 
and dispassionate the Justice will 
give to the duty assigned him the 
experience and knowledge that comes 
with long association with great pub- 
lic men and events. 

His reputation as a jurist rests 
largely on his familiarity with the 
law of corporations and international 
complications. As chairman of the 
commission he has another rare op- 
portunity to add to his already rich 
record. 

Columbian Law School in partic- 
ular extends warmest congratula- 
tions to her instructor in corporation 
law. 

The following from the Congres- 
sional Directory is a brief epitome of 
i the Justice’s life: 
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David Josiak Brewer, Associate Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court, 
was born in Smyrna, Asia Minor, June 
20, 1837; is the son of Rev. Josiak 
Brewer and Emilia A. Field, sister of 
David Dudley, Cyrus W., and Justice 
Stephen J. Field; his father was an early 
missionary to Turkey; was graduated 
from Yale College in 1856 and from the 
Albany Law School in 1858; established 
himself in his profession at Leavenworth, 
Kansas, in 1859, where he resided until 
he removed to Washington to enter upon 
his present duties; in 1861 was .appointed 
United States Commissioner; from 1862 
to 1865 was Judge of the Probate and 
Criminal Courts of Leavenworth County, 
from 1865 to 1869 was Judge of the Dis- 
trict Court; from 1869 to 1870 was 
County Attorney of Leavenworth; in 
1870 was elected a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of his State, add re-elected in 1876 
and 1882; in 1884 was appointed Judge 
of the Circuit Court of the United States 
for the Eighth District; was appointed to 
his present position, to succeed Justice 
Stanley Matthews, deceased, in Decem- 
ber, 1889, and was commissioned Decem- 
ber 18, 1889. 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT. 

The old tune of Scotland, the Bonnie 
Dundee, 

As I walked to my love-lot, went croon- 
ing with me; 

For the red fruit had ripened, the bloom 
was no more, 

I must know of my fate ere the twilight 
be o’er. 

But my true-love was false love, she 
would not of me, 

For the joy of another she flouted my 
plea. 

And the stem of six years in one moment 
was bare; 

Then I turned and I wandered, and I 
hummed the old air. 

And my chamber embraced me, with rest 
as it might, 

And I rose on the morning and fronted 
the light; 

I had stepped from my bondage, up for- 
ward and free, 

And there murmured within me Bonnie 
Dundee. 

Colu MBIAN. 

Washington , Dec. 10th, 1895. 

An Able Article. 

In the Educational Review for 
December, there is is a thoughtful 
article by Dr. George J. Smith, in- 
structor in English in the Columbian 
University, on “ A High School 
Course in English.” The discussion 
moves around two foci. In the first 
place the author considers the scope 
of the high school curriculum in 
English literature, maintaining that 
it should conrrintwo parallel studies, 
namely: composition and the litera- 
tures of America and England. A 
number of interesting suggestions as 
to the proper conduct of such studies 
are given under this head. The 
writer, then, in the second place, con- 
siders what correlations of English 
literature may profiably occupy the 
student’s attention. An outline 
sketch of the instruction that might 
properly be followed upon several 
great masterpieces mentioned is then 
given. 


Society IDoings. 


Meeting of the Corcoran Scientific 
Society. 

The tri- weekly meeting of the 
students of the students of the Cor- 
coran Scientific School was held 
December 23 in the Post-gaduate 
law lecture room. An unusually 
large number of students was in 
attendance and the meeting was pro- 
nounced by all as one of the most 
successful yet held by this new 
organization. 

Presinent Biehl presided and 
opened the meeting by introducing 
Professor H. L. Hodgkins who, he 
stated, had kindly consented to read 
a paper befor the Society. 

Professor Hodgkins, who was vo- 
ciferously received by the students, 
then read a paper bearing the unique 
title of “The Poetry of Mathemat- 
ics.” In a masterly and extremely 
and extremely interesting manner he 
he almost persuaded his hearers that 
the “ music of the spheres ” really 
carried with it as much harmony and 
tone as the song of the Sirens; and 
those students who had scaled with 
Professor Hodgkins the cliff of 
mathematics, Algebra, Geometry, 
Trigonometry, Analytics, and Cal- 
culus remembered with peculiar feel- 
ings what “ a song and dance ” time 
of it they had in reaching the “upper 
C” (Calculus). 

“Whatever,” said Professor Hodg- 
kins, “arouses the feelings which we 
call poetic— is not that poetry in the 
true sense? And if when we are 
aroused by Latin lines, by Greek 
lines, or by English lines, we call 
such lines poetry — does not the same 
name apply to the algebraic line 
which does the same thing?” (And 
a hundred mental answers came 
back, “Yes Professor, if we can strike 
the metre of the algebraic line that 
gives the proper answer.”) 

Among other things Professor 
Hodgkins said: “Mathematics has 
its alphabet, its grammar, its dic- 
tionary, which must be studied as 
carefully and as thoroughly as those 
of any other language, if one desires 
success in the subject. And when 
they have been so studied, and when, 
therefore, the language of mathe- 
matics is readily understood, it is 
found to be as expressive, in many 
directions, as that language which 
we use in our daily speech. 

“And if the one language is known 
to us, is a part of us, it can be used 
as a proper medium for the expres- 
sion of poetry — and why not the 
other? If we read an equation ex- 
pressed in all the seemiug complexity 
which the alphabet and language of 


mathematics permits, and that equa- 
tion expresses to our minds, and 
pictures to our imaginations facts 
and beauties which the English 
alphabet and language permit, would 
arouse emotions properly to be 
termed poetic, are we not justified in 
claiming in that instance, the math- 
ematics is poetical? And instances 
where the images created by equa- 
tions, processes, and results are 
pleasure-causing abound in every 
department of mathematics — both 
pure and applied — and they are 
pleasure-causing from beauty of 
form, from beauty of usefulness, and 
from that beauty of suggestiveness 
which makes them to produce other 
images, likewise emotion-stimulat- 
ing. 

“Surely upon the tomb of Archi- 
medes, that noble man whose body 
died two thousand years ago, whose 
influence and work live yet — surely 
upon his tomb the sphere inscribed 
in a cylinder, carved at his request 
in memory of his notable discoveries 
in regard to those two figures, is a 
more poetic epitath than the one of 
doggerel verse upon the tomb of a 
Shakespeare of these later centuries.” 

“The ancients were right” con- 
cluded Professor Hodgkins, “when 
they spoke of the ‘music of the 
spheres,’ for it is only to such music 
that this song of the universe can 
be set.” 

The address was received with 
much enthusiasm. 

The society next proceeded to the 
consideration of the routine business. 
President Biehl made the announce- 
ment that subscriptions would be in 
order for the banner of the Scientific 
school already furnished. His ap- 
peal was answered in such a prompt 
and generous manner that it brought 
the tears to his eyes. 

The meeting terminated by a gen- 
eral introduction of all present. 

Among those present were Miss 
Cameron, the vice-president; Miss 
Merrillat, Miss Shade, Mrs. Bickford, 
Miss Clansey, Miss Doyle, Miss 
Allen, Miss West; Messrs. Reisner, 
Hull, Cross, Brown, Broun, Marean, 
Rose, Todd, Tower, Bieler, Wilson, 
Dalbear, Butler, Hays, Lewis, Camp- 
bell, Berry, and others. 


Hermesian. 

President Everett called a special 
meeting last week to give out infor- 
mation regarding the special Christ- 
mas order. Mr. Lanza’s resignation 
was also read but not accepted. W. 
Ritchie then made an amendment 
to the constitution to the effect that 
hereafter instead of three judges the 
whole society, excepting the contest- 
ants, shall consider the question, 


voting by voice for the decision, by 
ballot for respective marks. Carried. 
Friday the society met, with full 
attendance. Motions were made by 
Messrs. C. H. H. Holmead and Lanza 
regarding a committee to arrange 
the archives of the society, the giving 
to the school a portrait of Colum- 
bian’s first president, the appoint- 
ment of a seargent-at-arms and the 
assignment of seats in the hall to 
certain members. All carried. The 
committee appointed consists of M. 
E. Dow, Holmead and Lanza. Then 
came off the special order, the hold- 
ing of a Republican National Con- 
vention. Much excitement and 
howling ensued, the one consequent 
upon the other, till finally at a late 
hour the convention adjourned, 
leaving -the G. O. P. without even a 
leader. Mr. John Wright was pres- 
ent with a friend, as were also Profs. 
Wilbur and Jackson, the latter de- 
livering a short, enthusiastic speech. 


THE COLUMBIAN UNIVETSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

November 4, 1895. 

To Advertisers: 

The students of Columbian University 
intend to issue, beginning November 13, 
a weekly college paper, known as “The 
Columbian Call.” It will be the only 
official publication of the student body. 

To those who have received benefits 
from us we ask to show their thanks by 
advertising in our periodical. To those 
who have as yet received no share of our 
trade we only suggest a splendid medium 
to present their business to the Univer- 
sity students. 

All advertising contracts should be 
made with the National Publishing Com- 
pany of this city, who have complete 
charge of that department. 

Very truly, 

R. S. Barrett, Jr., 
Managing Editor. 

For space rates and other matters per- 
taining to the advertising of The Co- 
lumbian Call address Advertising De- 
partment, National Publishing Co., 412, 
414, and 416 Central Power Station, 
Washington, D. C. 


30th Issue of Stock 

OPEN FOR SUBSCRIPTION 
AND FIRST PAYMENT. 

SHARES $2.50 EACH. 

Subscriptions for the 30th issue of stock 
and first payment thereon will be received 
daily from 9 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. at the office 
of the Association. Four per cent interest 
per annum is allowed. Upon maturity of 
shares full earnings are paid. 

Pamphlets explaining the object and ad- 
vantages of the Association and other in- 
formation furnished upon application at 
the office. 

Equitable Co-Operative 
Building Association. 

EQUITABLE BUILDING, 1003 F St. n. w. 

President, Thomas Somerville. 

Vice-President, A. J. Sehafhirt. 

2d Vice-President, Geo. W. Casilear. 

Secretary, John Joy Edson. 


COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS 

NEW AND SECOND HAND. 

W. H. Lowdermilk & Co. 

1424-6 F Street (Corcoran Building. 

BOOKS OP ALL KINDS BOUGHT. 
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HARD LINES 

Are the Lot of the ’ Varsity Team 
In the Xmas Day Game. 

The University of Virginia Eleven Fail to 
Show Up and a Scratch Team 
Take Their Place. 


’ Varsity Defeated 10 to 4. 

There was only one feature needed 
to complete the Christmas Day game, 
and that was the presence of the 
University of Virginia eleven. True, 
a good game was presented to the 
spectators, but the result was similar 
to a production of Hamlet with the 
melancholy Dane conspicuous in his 
absence. 

Up to the hour of the contest 
there was still hope in the breasts of 
the Columbian managers that the 
team from Charlottesville would put 
in an appearance and everything go 
merry as the ’Xmas bells. Rumors 
of a misunderstanding had been rife 
Tuesday, and R. S. Barrett, Jr., the 
ex-manager of the foot ball associa- 
tion, had been dispatched to Char- 
lottesville with instructions to make 
final arrangements and return with 
the Virginians if possible. The 
mission failed, however, and he' got 
back just in time to allow the Co- 
lumbian management to gather to- 
gether a scratch eleven, and pull off 
a stout, snappy game of foot ball, 
with some 2,000 people as interested 
spectators. 

The opposing eleven contained a 
majority of C. A. C. men, and was 
captained by that omnipresent, in- 
flammable-voiced “Cotton” Clark. 
“Cotton,” it may be remarked par- 
enthetically, is a section of highly 
colored, kaleidoscopic action, framed 
in a dado of straw-colored hair, and 
a pair of hysterical feet. In mo- 
ments of excitement his voice skates 
dangerously near the thin ice of 
high C, but that don’t prevent him 
playing good foot ball, and that he 
does play that kind of ball will 
be testified to by any of the 
gentlemen who battled for the or- 
ange and the blue in the Christmas 
Day game. 

A good many were disappointed 
because the Virginians were not to 
play. The management refunded 
the gate money to all who were not 
satisfied with the proposed game, 
and every effort was made to please 
the people. 

The line up of the teams was as 


follows: 



Columbian. 

Positions. All Washing-ton. 

Mills 


Walsh 

Doolittle — 


Hecox 

Busey 


McConville 

Harlan 


— Johnson 

Cummin^. . . 

... . Right guard — D. 

McConville 

Ga mb rill 

Right tackle 

. . McGowan 

Harris 

Right end 

W isner 

Acton 

Quarter back 


McDonald . . • 



Cockrell 

. Right half-back 

Underwood 

Weaver 




Phil King, Princeton's erstwhile 
quarter back acted as referee, while 
Frank Butterworth, who has entered 
Columbian law school recently, was 
the umpire. Butterworth, by the 
way, is fresh from a western trip, 
where he has been coaching some 
California foot ball teams at “big 
money.” His work at Yale has put 
him in a position as foot ball author- 
ity that will probably go unchal- 
lenged for years. 

It was Columbian’s ball in the 
toss up, and after a splendid kick 
she scored a down. Captain Cock- 
rell, as usual, was the life of the 
’Varsity game, and distinguished 


himself in the first few minutes of 
play by breaking through the en- 
emy’s line twice and once gaining 
15 yards before he was tackled and 
thrown. In ten minutes the ’Varsity 
scored their only touchdown 
and so rapid was the work 
down the field that the 
spectators thought the ’Varsity had 
their work done. But the shouting. 
After making the touchdown Mc- 
Donald failed to kick back to the 
waiting Columbians, and thus the 
chance to try for goal was lost. 
“Cotton” Clark made a good long 
kick for All-Washington, which 
Cockrell caught, and turned the tide 
by making a rapid run of thirty-five I 


yards without interference. He was 
finally downed, but not until he was 
well into the enemy’s territory. 
Clark at this stage was playing a 
nervous, snappy game, and in a few 
minutes he superintended the track 
of the ball toward Columbian’s goal. 
He was materially assited by Avis, 
whose gain of fifteen yards put them 
dangerously near the goal line. For 
some time it was give and take on 
twenty square feet of soil, and then 
some one passed the ball to Phil 
Wisner, and slipping around Colum- 
bian’s left he made the coveted touch- 
down. Clark kicked goal and the score 
was 6-4 in favor of All- Washington. 


Before the whistle sounded to close 
the first half McDonald made a 
handy ten yard-gain, while Eddie 
Mills and the Columbian captain got 
credit for long runs and effective 
work. The half closed with the ball 
in center of the field. 

Clark opened with a phenominal 
kick. The ball soared aloft and 
then toward the ’Varsity goal line at 
an alarming rate. Cockrell, though, 
by nimble movements succeeded in 
getting under it, and by a quick 
dash recovered some of the lost 
ground. The orange and blue also 
secured ten yards for off side play- 
ing. In a pass Weaver secured the 
ball and gained thirty yards for Co- 



“Poor Printing ” 
Poor Profits 

— that tells the story of 
many a business that is 
not exercising twentieth- 
century wisdom in its use 
of printers’ ink. There 
isn’t a successful mer- 
chant or professional man 
on earth, or in the waters 
under the earth, who will 
not tell you the same 
thing. In these days 

Printing is an Art. 

Some Printers are Artists 

— which brings us to what 
we have to say. It’s sim 
ply this : You require 
Good Printing — our fa- 
cilities for executing such 
require your patronage. 
We have to offer the ser- 
vices of the most skillful 
workmen — strictly up-to- 
to-day methods and ma- 
terials — and a guarantee 
of satisfaction. Shall we 
estimate on that next 
order ? 

STATIONERY : 

COUNTING ROOM 

BANKING 

MERCANTILE 

PROFESSIONAL 

RAILROAD 

STEAMSHIP 

EXCURSION 

NEWSPAPERS, BOOKS, MAGA- 
ZINES, CATALOGUES, BOOK- 
LETS, EVERYTHING. 

National Pub. Co. 

412 - 414-416 

CENTRAL POWER 

STATION 
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lumbian by a good kick. At this Phi Kappa P si Notes. 

juncture Avis was badly hurt. His Friday, December 20th, was a red 
ankle was wrenched so severely that letter day for D. C. Alpha, as on 
he had to be carried from the field, that date we were honored by a visit 
Clapp, of the ’Varsity, was substi- from Brother Alden, late of Kansas 
tuted- It is the ’Varsity’s ball, and Alpha, but now a member of our 
Aiten made a long kick of thirty law school. Brother Alden is a first- 
yards, which Clark got, carrying the class fellow, as all Phi Psis will 
ball back to center. Here he lost it testify. 

to Cockrell, who afterward lost it on There were also with us Brother 
downs. McCulloch, medical, and Brother 

The third touchdown was soon Tubman, one of our alumni, 
soon secured by All Washington After the discussion of several 
who failed to kick goal. Before the weighty matters of state, a new lamb 
whistle blew the close of the game was received into the fold in the 
Eddie Mills and Clark had dis- person of Mr. Chas. H. James, ’97 
tinguished themselves by rapid medical. We take great pleasure in 
passing and snake-like runs. introducing Brother James to the 

At the finish the score was 10 to 4 University and to the fraternity at 
in favor of All Washington. large. 



JULIUS STEGER. 


It is to be regretted that the pro- 
posed game did not come off as ad- 
vertised. Had this game taken place 
and the ’Varsity won Columbian 
would have entered the gridiron 
contests of ’96 with plenty of en- 
thusiasm and prestige. A goal-win- 
ning team would not only have been 
a possibility but a probability. As 
it stands now the public is inclined 
to blame some one, and this feeling 
of dissatisfaction will have to be 
smoothed down. The Call blames 
no one, but regrets, as does every 
true University man, that the unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding should have 
arisen. 

Begin the new year by sending us 
your name and $1 for a year’s sub- 
scription to the Call. 


After our new member had been 
duly instructed in the mysteries of 
his new state of being, we adjourned 
in a body to a sumptuous spread, 
after which we departed to dream of 
Phi Psi joys. D. C. Alpha is in a 
flourishing condition and takes great 
pride in its members. 


UNION- BICYCLE. 


which, through the hot fight of competition, 
has raised itself far above the herded masses 
of mediocrity, and now holds its place by rea- 
son of sheer excellence. 

We are now surveying the horizon of 1896 
with the glasses of foresight; the mart is 
crowded but the buyers are legion. 


Union Bicycle flfg. Co. 

Makers of High Grade Cycles. 

239 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


Columbias are 
Best Everywhere 


Their superiority is conceded by 
the knowing cyclist the world 
over. COLUMBIA Bicycles are 
light, strong, durable, and hand- 
some. ’96 model is in. 


DISTRICT CYCLE CO. 

COLUMBIAS AND HARTFORDS 

452 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


BRAIN ARD H. WARNER LOUIS D. WINE 
G. W. F. SWARTZELL CLARENCE B. RHEEM 

For Real Estate Transactions call on 

3. an d 


Real 

Estate 

Brokers 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

WARNER BUILDING 

916 F STREET N. W. 


Tribune 


J. HART BRITTAIN, Manager 


HIGH CLASS TAILORING. 

Moderate Prices. We refer you to 
some members of the Faculty for 
whom we’ve made clothes for years. 

HARBAN AND BENNETT, 

1419 N. Y. Avenue. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn 

PUBLISHERS OF 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS. 

Correspondence invited. Catalogues, Price 
Lists, Terms of Exchange, etc., on application. 
67 Fifth ave., New York. 203 Devonshire st., 
Boston. 106 W abash ave., Chicago. 


Bicycles... 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 



THE BLACK MFG. CO. 


ERIE, REIMINJ. 


Crawford $50 



BOYS’ WHEELS - $37.50 

GIRLS’ “ - $37.50 ' 

JOHN P. MURPHY 

602 F Strict IN. W. 


j^aue You a G amera ? 


If not, buy yourself a Pocket Kodak, 
the newest and handiest camera made. 
You need not trouble to print or de- 
velop— we do it all at nominal expense. 
Our enlargements from Pocket Kodak 
negatives are the most perfect in town- 
The International annual is out- 
full of information. 

^oughton and £)elano 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 

1416 New York Ave. 


Books 

— of all kinds. Medical, college and 
school text books. Miscellaneous 
books of all kinds at a liberal dis- 
count from publishers’ prices. 

Stationery 

— of every description for the use of 
students, for the office or library, at 
lowest prices. 


CARL PETERSEN... 

... 3eweler. 

427-29 7th Street N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Special attention given to the repairing of 
Chronometers and Fine Watches. 


Botel Page 

A 4 FORMERLY WELCKER'S 

European and American 

15th Street, adjoining this college, 

T. L. PAGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Dinner and Theatre Parties a Specialty. 


Books, Pamphlets 
Circulars, Cards 

In fact, everything printed. 

National Publishing Co. 

412 Central Power Station. 


Wm. Ballantyne & Sons 

428 Seventh Street. 
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theatre tlath. 


HOTEL VENDOME... 

Hotel' 'of \ Knoxville, Tenn. , 


The New National presents a won- 
derfully attractive bill for the week 
beginning January 6. It is the suc- 
cessful comic opera “ His Excellency,” 
and is presented by an English troupe 
containing one hundred people in all. 
This tuneful entertainment ran for 
one hundred nights at the Lyric 
Theatre in London, and comes to 
Washington with a caste containing 
such clever artists as Nancy Mcldtosh, 
Mable Love, Alice Barnett, Miss Sid- 
ney, John Le Hay, E. Snow, Cairns 
James and others. 

This week Della Fox in her new 
opera, “Fleur-de-lis,” is playing to 
full houses. 

The Academy of Music announces 
the coming of the muscular wonder, 
Sandow, at the head of the Trocadero 
Vaudevilles. The entertainment pro- 
vided is high grade in every particu- 
lar, and includes such specialties as 
the Lucifers, high kickers and jump- 
ers; Mons. O’Gust, the eminent 
French clown, from the Folies Ber- 
geres, Paris; Amann, Europe’s great- 
est impersonator, and the five Jor- 
dan’s, aerial artists. 

Robert Mantell, in a repertoire of 
three strong plays, is the offering Al- 
len’s Grand presents next week. He 
will give “The Husband,” “The Cor- 
sican Brothers,” and “Manbars.” All 
of these plays have been great suc- 
cesses, and it goes without saying 
that representative audiences will 
greet their hero of the romantic 
school. He is surrounded by a grand 
company of players, and his coming 
will be a big treat to lovers of artistic 
acting. 

Graduate Club of the Columbian 
University. 

A meeting of graduates and stud- 
ents of the School of Graduate Stud- 
ies was held Monday evening, De- 
cember 30, for the purpose of 
organizing a Graduate Club, similar 
to those already established at Harv- 
ard, Columbia, and other leading 
universities. A temporary organiza- 
tion was effected, with Mr. M. M. 
Ramsey as president, Hon. J. M. Rey- 
nolds as 'vice-president, and Miss 
Louise Conolly as secretary and 
treasurer. A committee of three, 
with Dr. Charles E. Munroe as chair- 
man, was designated by the president 
to formulate a constitution and by- 
laws. The Hon. J. M. Reynolds was 
appointed a delegate to represent the 
interests of the club at the annual 
convention of graduate clubs, which 
is to be held in Philadelphia on Jan- 
uary 3d and 4th. 



OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 

Unrivalled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving: ozone 1 
New plumbing throughout and perfect 
drainage and other sanitary arrange- 
ments. 

F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


Central. Modern and Elegant. The Best 
Rooms. Pleasantest Location. 

Rates $3.50 to $4.00 per day. 

R. W. FARR, Manager. 


THE METROPOLE... 

OCEAN VIEW AND NEW YORK AVENUE, 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

First class. All modern improvements. Ele- 
vator, etc. Rates, from $10 to $18 per week, or 
$2.50 to $3 per day. Engage rooms by ’phone. 
Send for leaflet. 

Mrs. A. E. THOMPSON, Hotel Metropole. 
Or, 1528 Arch st., Phila. Pa. 


THE GRAND HOTEL... 

PUEBLO, COLO. 

A first-class American plan hotel, with steam 
heat, baths, elevator and electreity. Rates 
$3 to $4. CHAS. A. MOLL, Proprietor. 

Formerly of the Wellington, Chicago; and 
Crescent Hotel, Eureka Springs, Ark. 


THE BATTLE HOUSE... 

MOBILE, ALABAMA. 

The only first-class hotel in the city. Conven- 
ient to business center, places of amusement, 
raiiroad depot and horse car lines. Rates $3 
and $4. W. T. MUMFORD, Manager. 


! H . E LOUISVILLE HOTEL.. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Location and appointmentments unsurpassed. 
Completey remodelled, refitted and refur- 
nished throughout. Rates $3 to $5 per day. 

THOMAS A. MULLIGAN, Manager. 


HOTEL STE. CLAIRE... 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Corner Monroe Ave. and Randolph St. Amer- 
ican plan. Absolutely fireproof. Steam heat 
and hot and cold water in every room free of 
charge. All the latest improvements. Located 
in the heart of the city. Rates $2.50, $3. With 
bath, $3.50 per day. 

WM. P. BEYER, Proprietor. 



. GAMELAND . 


If you are fond of gameland— 
haunts of wild birds, fishes and 
quadrupeds— read the gentle sports- 
man’s illustrated magazine of 
shooting and fishing, “Gameland.” 
It tells of hundreds of places to use 
the rod and gun, and treats ex- 
haustively of camp life,wood-craft, 
landscape and general natural history. It is 
practical and authentic, yet entertaining to 
the hou sehold. Y early, $1.00 ; with Road and 
Inn, $1.50. Three trial numbers, 25 cts. No 
free copies. 

CHARLES BRADFORD, Publisher, 

13 Astor Plaoe. New York, N. Y. 



SHORT LINE. 


Atlanta and West Point Railroad 
and Western Railway of Alabama 

BETWEEN 

Atlanta, riontgomery and Selma 

IS THE GREAT 

THROUGH CAR ROUTE 

BETWEEN THE 

P n «4 and Mobile,Ne w Orleans.Texas Wpc t 
Eittol Mexico and California on the II Col 


There is no better location in the United 
States for Eastern and Northern emigrants 
than along the line of this popular railway. 
The productions of Georgia and Alabama 
cannot be duplicated by any other section 
of country in the world. Come and see. 

The Through Vestibuled Limited be- 
tween New York and New Orleans is via 
The Atlanta and New Orleans Short Line, 
the most attractive route to travel in the 
South. It passes through a rich farming 
country, teeming with attractive and pros- 
perous towns and villages all the way from 
Atlanta to Montgomery. For rates of fare 
and other information, write or call on 
GEO. W. ALLEN, W. J. TAYLOR, 

T. P. A., Atlanta, Ga. Gen. Agt. Mont., Ala. 

E. B. EVANS, Pass. Agt.. Selma, Ala. 
JNO. A. GEE, G. P. A. GEO. C. SMITH, 
Atlanta, Ga. Pres. & Gen. Mgr., Atlanta. 
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FISHING... 


MADE PLEASANT AND 
REMUNERATIVE BY USING 



CASTING MINNOW. 

PFLUEGER’S CELEBRATED 
LUMINOUS BAITS III: 

Write postal for illustrated catalogue 
showing a large variety of all kinds of 
Baits and Specialties. 

The Enterprise Mg. Co. 

AKRON, OHIO. 


THE WINDSOR — . 

AMERICUS. GEORGIA. 

One of the most beautiful hotels in the 
South. Rate per day, $2.50 

GEO. H. FIELDS, Propr. 


HOTEL STEVENSON 

ELWOOD, INDIANA. 

Population of 10,000. Best $2,00 per day 
house in 1 ndiana. Everything new, except 
the landlord and the whiskey. 

A. J. STEVENSON Propr. 


IF YOU HAVE NEVER EATEN 

“La Delicatesse” 

A CONFECTION IN CHEESE 

YOU HAVE NOT YET 
TASTED 

The choicest Fancy Cheese 
in the American Market.... 

MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 

“ La Delicatesse” Co. 

HERKIMER, N. Y. 

C. G. Cornwell & Son, Wash., D. C. 
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WASHINGTON, 
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CORCORAN SCIENTIFIC 
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DENTAL SCHOOL 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 
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